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How impressive is that dreary, shadow- 
less desert, with its breathless silence, 
its awful solitude, and its solemn re- 
pose ! A tacit record of a perishing 
world, whose race is run, of mighty 
kingdoms, of tumults and wars, of pes- 
tilences and plagues, of woes and death 
— all swept away in bygone ages, and 
now entombed in this mournfully silent 
wilderness ; reminding man of the evan- 
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escence of all earthly things, with the 
consciousness, in that solitude more than 
ever felt, that he is not there alone. 

Evening was drawing nigh, and the 
little village of Abouzir, which it seemed 
as if we were never going to reach, at 
last became more distinctly visible — a 
few mud huts grouped together, around 
them a patch of Indian corn and water- 
melons; and all was deserted again as 
before. 

There are few spectacles more gor- 
geous than a sunset in the Desert, and 
very unlike what is witnessed in the 
north of Europe. 

The placid sweetness of a northern 
day may be said to expire gradually — a 
flickering twilight foreshadows its con- 
summation long before the curtains of 



night are drawn round the earth's bed, 
bidding man to rest after the fatigues of 
the day; and then slowly the lamps of 
Heaven are lighted up, and all is still as 
death. 

Whereas in the Desert there is no 
lingering of the sun's rays. Night, 
black and cloudless, seems, as it were, 
suddenly to assume its prerogative, ex- 
tinguishing the beautiful light of day, 
and, without forestalling its approach, 
dims the sunshine in the very zenith of 
its splendour; for in this dreary waste 
there is not an object to throw out a 
shadow which would foretell the fall of 
evening. Centuries have passed over 
this unchanging surface, and daily the 
same unvarying scene continues. Here, 
on this hallowed ground, the wanderer's 



footprints leave no trace behind to mark 
the spot where man has been before. 

Slowly our camels wended their way 
amidst the gloom of night, their noise- 
less, measured tread, unrelieved by any 
sound in the distance, save the oc- 
casional barking of the desert dogs, as 
they came rushing in upon us, and, 
frightened at their own temerity, disap- 
peared in the gloom. 

Nothing can describe the awful gran- 
deur of the vault of heaven at night. 
The eye seems to penetrate deeper and 
deeper, to soar higher and higher into 
the transparent ether, until, humbled 
with its limited power of vision, it wan- 
ders again back to earth, silent and me- 
ditative. There is much inexplicable to 
man's narrow reason, but nothing more 



overwhelmingly fascinating than to gaze 
upon those luminous orbs, the spangled 
firmament in that unfathomable dome, 
waiting and waiting in silent glory, one 
would almost imagine, for some awful 
summons to come forth. 

It was late before Abouzir was 
reached. The sheik of the village, 
wondering to see a European at that 
hour in these parts, came out to meet 
me, and to offer the usual hospitality of 
a night's shelter; which I gladly ac- 
cepted, rude and scanty as it was, and 
thankful to lay down my head and sleep 
on a baked mud floor, with the canopy 
of heaven for my roof. 

The following morning, at dawn, we 
continued our journey towards the tombs 
of ancient Memphis. Of this great 



city, the pride of Egypt, and recorded 
by Diodorus to have occupied a circum- 
ference of upwards of seventeen miles, 
nothing was, until recently, supposed to 
exist but a large colossus of Remesis II., 
or Sesostris (both names being probably 
intended for the same king), a few relics 
of granite, and some minor traces. 

It was, therefore, with more than or- 
dinary interest that I groped my way 
through the subterraneous passages, 
strewn with mummy shrouds and dead 
men's bones, disclosing an array of the 

■ 

most superb vaults and tombs it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The walls of these 
chambers are covered with the most ex- 
quisitely preserved drawings and hiero- 
glyphics; intended shortly to form an- 
other link to the annals of past events 



connected with this once splendid city, 
said to be built by Menes, the first King 
of Egypt. 

And yet, of all Egypt's former great- 
ness, nothing remains unentombed but 
a few triangular mounds, which have 
stood for ages in their pyramidical form 
as sign-posts in the Desert, pointing up- 
wards, to attest the vanity of all earthly 
greatness. Ascending the loftiest of 
these, a most extensive view revealed 
the utter desolation of all around. A 
waveless sea — a sky without a cloud 
— and the hot sun burning between 
them. 

Time was, when the wisdom of Egypt 
was the admiration and a proverb of 
surrounding nations. In learning she 
far excelled her contemporaries. If any 



tu.. exist when Egypt will become the high 

V road of nations, when that barrier of 

nature has been severed which shuts 

out the passage of nations who have 

flourished since her fall? 

Will Egypt ever be a recipient of that 
light which can alone restore her to true 
greatness ? May not the contact of men 
of northern climes, commingling with 
her people, one day dispel the darkness 
from her shores, before those Pyramids 
have crumbled to decay, and the symbol 
of Caduceus shall be shorn of all save 
the Cross as an emblem of her faith ? 

These are questions which time only 
can solve. 

It is well known that the Egyptians 
taught with subtle argument that the 
Divinity must be symbolised by serpents, 
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and fallen man obeyed their teaching but 
too well, for the divinity they worshipped 
was the spirit of evil. 

The sign of Caduceus, which first 
originated in Egypt, became in actual 
fact the emblem of earth's religion in 
that ancient time. It was formed by two 
serpents, representatives of the sun and 
moon, and their bodies intertwined de- 
picted the solar circle and lunar cre- 
scent, and the cross the four elements. 

Although that visible sign is not 
now acknowledged, and man no longer 
bows to the idol snake, nevertheless 
there is a worldly worship of the ser- 
pent still. 

Whatever be our outward form of re- 
ligion, that subtle animal is ever there, 
gliding imperceptibly round our motives, 
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retarding the progress of good, causing 
fear and distrust, jealousy and hatred 
among men and nations. It is that 
deadly poison which has made man lose 
the perception of what is due to others 
in the all-engrossing thought of Self. It 
has been said that it were enough to 
make the very angels weep to see how 
we frail beings, whose life is brief as a 
summer's cloud, do spend it in warring 
with one another. 

We are so mutually dependent, that 
it would surely be supposed man would 
pause before wantonly fanning the em- 
bers of discord and strife, and severing 
those ties which bind him to his fellow- 
men. And yet, what do we see? A 
nation without unity, wantonly breaking 
laws which nations have made in com- 
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mon accord to ensure peace and good- 
will. Surely the "snake'' is doing its 
work there? 

Nearing the dim outlines of the tower- 
ing minarets and gorgeous mosques of 
Cairo, a few hours more found us in the 
midst of narrow, unpaved streets, and 
bazaars, crowded with a confused med- 
ley of men, camels, and asses. 

It requires an effort to realise that 
this city — where idleness and apathy 
seem to dwell, where poverty has given 
place to opulence, and degradation to 
pride — was at one period the parent 
of a colony which founded the city of 
Athens, and introduced the worship of 
Minerva on the shores of Greece. 

How great the change ! 

The seat of learning dragged down 
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to the very depths of ignorance and 
inertia! The rank grass of luxury 
and sloth flourishing unchecked, choking 
every stimulant to exertion, and deaden- 
ing every incentive to improvement ! 

Nevertheless, the Egyptians of the 
present day are not wholly wanting in 
attributes which would qualify them for 
a better state, and raise hopes for a 
brighter future. They possess an apt- 
ness for adapting themselves to the 
habits of Europeans, and are far from 
wanting in intelligence. 

The greater the influx of '* Gentiles," 
as they are prone to designate strangers, 
the more rapidly would their social 
and intellectual condition improve. Its 
salutary effects may be traced in the 
comparatively Europeanised city of 
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Alexandria, and are most striking and 
instructive. 

For it must not be forgotten, that the 
idmallness of a state is no obstacle to 
her power. Egypt seeks no longer to 
be powerful or independent, neverthe- 
less she may be great in the esteem of 
nations. If the hope has long since 
been extinguished of occup3dng the 
proud position she held before the ag- 
grandisement of Babylon and Persia, 
the immediate forerunners of her decay, 
she may, without presumption, look for- 
ward to a time when, resuming the gi- 
gantic work of the Ptolemies, she will 
open out the heart of her country to 
all the nations of the earth, and the 
present generation, from whose brow 
the accursed brand of the Pharaohs' rule 
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has never been entirely obliterated, may 
yet live to witness a bright future dawn- 
ing upon them. 

It has been observed, that the first 
people who arrived at an advanced state 
in the arts of civilisation were early 
encouragers of agriculture and com- 
merce, and possessed countries whose 
riches consisted in the produce of the 
soil, and that opulence and power suc- 
ceed in the proportion as their condition 
is improved. It was this which made 
Egypt great and opulent. The soil of 
Egypt still retains all the fertility of 
ancient days, for those interminable un- 
productive wastes in the land of Goshen 
have assuredly not lost in richness from 
lying fallow since the time when " Joseph 
came to Pharaoh and said, — My father 
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and my brethren, and their flocks and 
their herds, and all that they have, are 
come out of the land of Canaan; and, 
behold, they are in the land of Goshen." 
And when Pharaoh replied, *'The land 
of Egypt is before thee ; in the best of the 
land make thy father and brethren to 
dwell: in the land of Goshen let them 
dwell/' Nor is the husbandman's arm of 
the present day paralysed for work. 

It is impossible to traverse that beau- 
tiful land of Goshen, abounding as far 
as the eye can reach with vast tracts of 
the richest soil in the universe, lying for 
centuries untilled and unproductive, with- 
out feeling that this should not be^ and, 
in the ordinary course of events, cannot 
much longer be. Pelusium, at one time 
ft bulwark against powerful aggressors. 
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has, after a lapse of ages, become in the 
present day the corner-stone upon which 
the great work of regenerating Egypt 
has to be commenced ; but no longer in 
the fashion of ancient times, when strong- 
holds were deemed necessary, and her 
power extended over the vast countries 
between Gaza and the Euphrates. 

From the shores of Pelusium (Zin), 
whose perfect desolation attests the awful 
fulfilment of the prophecy in Ezekiel, 
" And I will pour my fury upon Zin, 
the strength of Egypt," and skirting 
lake Timsah, which in the days of 
Moses arrested the progress of the Red 
Sea, thousands of human beings are 
now congregated to remove that nar- 
row neck of land which has since Vasco 
de Gama proved a stumbling-block 
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to her progress, by isolating her shores 
from the commerce of the world, and 
rendering those resources barren which 
would have made her soil productive 
and her country prosperous* 

Curious it is to follow out the working 
of man's idea when supported by an 
indomitable will, and yet not wholly 
relying on his own strength. Not many 
years since, the shadows of a small group 
of Europeans might be seen, thoughtfully 
groping their way through the Desert, 
with the light of science for their guide, 
marking the spots intended for future 
operations. Feeble and hopeless seemed 
these efforts at first, but the plans there 
matured were not destined to remain long 
hidden from the world, and by slow de- 
grees other votaries, anxious to join in a 
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work of universal utility, flocked to the 
scene, now no longer the undisturbed 
haunts of the hyena and gazelle, but 
manifesting a glimmering of human life, 
where man's voice ceases to be a start- 
ling sound, and where dwellings break 
the desolation of the scene. Fearfully at 
first, but reassured by the mild sway 
which pervades over this isolated com- 
munity, appeared the Bedouin of the 
Desert, willing to lend his stalwart arms 
and assist in the intended work. The 
fellah of Egypt, unused to seeing his 
labour requited, soon spread the joyful 
tidings, and from the shores of Syria 
men flocked to join in the benefits hitherto 
unknown in Egypt, of free and requited 
labour. Henceforth, the wretched homes 
of these people were no longer wretched. 
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and a smile of gratitude lit up their wan 
faces as they gazed upon their benefactors 
and improved condition. Thus, with the 
cement of kindness and the mallet of 
humanity, has the first stroke been given 
to the corner-stone destined to lay the 
foundation of Egypt's prosperity. Vil- 
lages soon usurped the place of solitary 
dwellings, and these again have grown 
into populous towns ; and a blank, dismal 
waste, has thus been changed into a scene 
fruitful with life and hope, sown on the 
barren sands of Egypt. 

Surely this is a work worthy the ambi- 
tion of men ! Of these, at least, it cannot 
be said — "JEheuf vitam perdidi operose 
nihil agendo (Alas! I have wasted my 
days in toil and have done nothing)." 
It is impossible to predict the advantages 
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which may accrue from opening a mari- 
time highway between the two hemi- 
spheres, bringing into closer union a 
population of 300 millions in the West- 
ern, and 600 millions of souls in the 
Eastern quarter of the globe. Can this 
commingling of races fail to be the means 
of opening a path for the introduction of 
that light, which it is the missionary's 
joy to spread in distant lands, brilliant 
with the glare of solar rays, but o'er- 
shadowed by the darkness of unbelief ? 
Is it not meeting him half way in his 
holy work, and preparing a stupendous 
revolution in the traffic of the world, by 
changing the geographical proximity of 
England's great possessions in the East ? 
Here we behold a mighty Empire in 
India, gradually recovering from the 
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staggering effects of her disasters, strain- 
ing every nerve to fill up a void so deeply 
felt in large districts in England, where 
a great industry is languishing from want 
of the accustomed supplies of cotton from 
foreign countries. Her lands wonderfully 
adapted for its cultivation, and capable 
of alone supplying all that England can 
possibly require, but unable hitherto to 
occupy the void left vacant, because 
America has the advantage of geogra- 
phical proximity ; and while a fratricidal 
war is raging in those distracted States, 
the peaceable scene in the Desert of 
Eg3rpt presents a spectacle which is not 
the less striking in its solution of those 
difficulties, because it is silent and un- 
demonstrative. And should the cloud 
which is gathering in the West unhappily 
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plunge England in all the horrors of 
war, her merchant ships, laden with 
treasure from the East, and liable to 
piratical seizure in their circuitous voy- 
age of ten thousand miles round the 
Cape, and along a sea-board too exposed 
to be effectually guarded, would be 
shielded from such dangers by a passage 
through the Egyptian Canal. 

If any impartial being were suddenly 
to alight on the confines of this orb, with 
the capacity of taking in at a glance " the 
things that are," viewing the warlike 
preparations on the part of great nations, 
and when inquiring into the cause he 
were told, that the interpretation of the 
law of nations could not be agreed upon, 
and the disagreement was therefore to 
be decided by force of arms ; and this 
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being done, the decision so concluded 
became a precedent attached for future 
observance to the code of laws ; would 
the inference not be, that might not right 
made these laws ? Would not then the 
people be confounded and say, Tell us 
what we must do to make a just law of 
nations ? Is it presumptuous to suppose 
that the reply would be, — 

^^ Let nations deal among themselves 
according to the same law which is made 
for each of you separately. Your law 
for persons does not permit you to draw 
the sword when an afiront has been 
offered to you. There may have been 
reasons for it, and you are not fitted to 
judge dispassionately of these ; more- 
over, if you had that power, you would 
labour under a greater difficulty still — 
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that of justly interpreting the law. To 
provide against this dilemma, men skilled 
in the interpretation of the law are 
chosen — one for yourself and another for 
your adversary; and then an impartial 
tribunal decides who is right and who 
is wrong?" 

But, it would be argued, ** We have 
no tribunal of nations to decide upon the 
interpretation of the law of nations." 

Then it is the duty of man to create 
one. Can you not see that, without it, 
you will be continually doing lawless 
things ? 

What avail all your eflfbrts to improve 
your social condition? I behold before 
me a truly wonderful display of the uses 
you have made of your reasoning powers, 
and your astonishing fertility of creation. 
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Your lands are replete with the symbols 
of science and ingenuity ; you have ren- 
dered the very elements subservient to 
your will, and your seas are teeming with 
ships conveying necessaries for the wants 
of others, and receiving supplies to satisfy 
your own. Aided by every contrivance 
which science has furnished, you are 
struggling to remove a barrier which 
nature interposes between mighty em- 
pires, changing their relative distances 
and realising results for the benefit of 
mankind, which all the conquests in the 
world could never have achieved. 

But have you not reflected, that while 
thus engaged you have, in your eagerness, 
overlooked the groundwork upon which 
your great structure ought to rest? The 
tenure can never be secure so long as you 
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leave undisturbed the " snake" which 
undermines the permanent stability of 
your states, and you have allowed the 
perception among yourselves of right and 
wrong to be lost. Hence the scaffolding 
of nations will for ever be raised to be 
again rent asunder, until the architects 
are agreed upon the meaning of those 
rules which must guide them in their 
joint operations. It is, therefore, the im- 
perative duty of man to create a tribunal 
of nations, from whose judgment there 
can be no appeal, and against which the 
offending nation will be as impotent to 
resist as a private individual before the 
judges of his own country. Without this, 
you are doing to-day what may be 
undone to-morrow. You are toiling to 
render effective the results of your intel- 
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lectual and physical acquirements, as it 
were under a threatening cloud, which 
may at any moment burst with unre- 
lenting fury upon you, darkening your 
lands with wars and tumults, and rolling 
back for years the landmark of your pro- 
gress, to be again as hopelessly resumed." 

• •«••• 

But let us return to the spectacle 
which Egypt now presents, and wander 
awhile amidst those barren plains, where 
man's eflfbrts are engaged in a work of 
universal utility, and examine the means 

employed to effect its consummation. 

• ••••♦ 

Approaching the Gulf of Pelusium 
from the Mediterranean side, which ex- 
tends from Damietta point on the west, 
to Cape Casius on the east, I quitted 
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the deck of the Viceroy's steamer, the 
" Maufaloud," and landed at Port Said, 
the head of the intended "Egyptian 
Canal." Wonderful, indeed, it is to be- 
hold what the labour of man had effected 
here ! 

It was necessary, previous to entering 
upon a work of such magnitude, to pre- 
pare dwellings, storehouses, factories, 
forges, a lighthouse, piers ; indeed, all the 
accessories indispensable for putting in 
motion the huge mechanical appliances 
destined to be used in opening a passage 
from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea. 

All this I found in the newly-created 
town of Port Said, numbering a popu- 
lation of about 2000 — Arabs, Syrians, 
Greeks, and Europeans. To facilitate 
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tbe transport of machinery and other 
merchandise, a network of tramways, 
leading to the pier, intersected the town 
at different parts ; and it was somewhat 
striking to observe the order and una- 
nimity pervading over this mixed com- 
nrnnity. 

The line of canal having been traced, 
the sections were then approximately de- 
termined, both lengthwise and cross- 
wise ; and borings taken along the entire 
track, to ascertain the nature of the sub- 
soil; and a survey of all adjacent irri- 
gable lands completed the preliminary 
work. 

That portion of the ground intended 

I to be dug, is then parcelled out to gangs 

' of native labourers, and their wages 

are apportioned to the amount of work 
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done ; every man is thus at liberty to do 
as much or as little as he pleases. 

At first it was difficult to make the 
Arabs understand that they were free 
and paid labourers ; but when the full 
benefits of their novel position were real- 
ised, their joy knew no bounds; and 
those who, at the outset, had returned 
to their solitary Desert haunts to spend 
their earnings with their wives and fami- 
lies, soon appeared in much greater 
numbers to locate themselves in the 
commodious Arab villages, which had 
meanwhile been constructed for their 
use along the precincts of the canal. 
And side by side with the civilised Eu- 
ropean may now be seen the wandering 
Bedouin of the Desert cheerfully settling 
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down to his work, and eager to execute 
the task allotted to him. 

When once sufficient earth has been 
dug to aUow the depth of a few feet 
of water to flow into the depression, 
hand labour is suspended, and powerful 
"dredging machines" supply its place. 
As is well known, these are large flat- 
bottomed boats or barges ; and being 
wide, draw very little water, notwith- 
standing they hare to sustain the weight 
of a steam-engine, revolving a huge 
chain ; attached to which are rows of 
iron buckets : and these, in their pro- 
gress, scoop out the earth from under 
the water, returning to dislodge their 
contents upon a strong canvas sheet, 
stretched on rollers, and made to move 
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by machinery towards the extreme banks 
of the canal. By this ingenious, and, I 
believe, novel contrivance, the embank- 
ments are simultaneously formed, and 
much and labour is hence economised. 
Two or three men are sufficient to 
manage one dredging-machine, and each 
of these powerful excavators is capable 
of removing a thousand cubic yards in a 
ten-hours' day — more than a little army 
of workmen could possibly dig. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that, 
with the aid of five " dredges," such 
wonderful results have already been ob- 
tained ; seeing that one-third of the entire 
length of the canal, that is, thirty milesj 
has actually been opened, of sufficient 
depth and width to admit of a passage 
for small sailing craft. 

D 
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It was a great relief to avail ourselves 
of this refreshing mode of transit across 
the Desert. A pleasant northerly breeze 
was filling our sails at the time, and 
we had ample leisure to observe the 
abrasive eflPects of our rapid progress 
along the banks. Of these it has been 
said, "that the sand would silt up or 
crumble away so soon as an opening had 
been made.'' 

We were now fairly able to judge; 
and notwithstanding the water slushed 
violently against the sides, and seemed to 
test the unfinished embankment rather 
severely, we did not observe the displace- 
ment of a single fragment of earth. The 
nature of the soil through which the 
cutting has been made is stifiP and tena- 
cious, and all ideas of pure sand must 
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here be entirelv dismissed. In some 
parts of the isthmus the ground is so 
hard, that the natives were compelled to 
change the pick-axe for the spade. 

On arrival at Kautara we stepped on 
shore, and resumed our landward course 
along the line traced out towards Suez ; 
where thousands of men were busily 
employed in excavations and embank- 
ments. 

Occasionally halting our caravan at 
the newly-constructed villages of Fer- 
dane and El-Guisr, we had time to ex- 
amine the progress of these stupendous 
works. At every step the anxiety to 
lighten the burden and economise the 
expense of ^and labour became more 
apparent. Wherever a steep incline 
rendered the labour of wheeling up a 
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handbarrow severe, by a simple contri- 
vance of niaking the descending empty 
barrow assist in drawing up the loaded 
one, the labour was equalised, and its 
severity negatived. 

In other parts, where it was necessary 
to remove the soil across a dry level, 
strong wire ropes were stretched to 
posts firmly fixed at the extremities of 
the opposite banks, and large wooden 
buckets fiUed with earth, slung to these 
ropes, travelled with a rapidity, regu- 
lated according to the incline, which is 
obtained by means of highering or low- 
ering the ends of a lever, to which the 
wire ropes were attached. By this con- 
trivance the toilsome task of removing 
such masses of earth by hand is con- 
siderably alleviated, and labour is made 
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to yield tenfold what it would without 
such appliances. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
with an army of eight thousand native 
labourers, now engaged on these works, 
reasonable hopes of success are per- 
mitted to be indulged in. Besides, it 
must be borne in mind that these re- 
sults have been realised with only one- 
fifth of the mechanical power disposable 
on the spot. Five dredging -machines 
have hitherto been employed, and there 
are twenty-five complete in every detail, 
and in process of being fitted up for use, 
in the workshops at Port Said. This 
being done, others are rapidly to follow, 
and thus will be formed a mighty com- 
bination of mechanical and physical 
force, such as in modern times has never 
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been brought to bear upon any engineer- 
ing work. The hopes entertained of 
bringing these stupendous works to a 
successful termination within a shorter 
period than has been generally sup- 
posed, are, therefore, not so entirely 
visionary ; and the present generation, 
may yet bless the hour which gave na- 
tivity to the thought of resuming the 
great work of the Ptolemies, and open- 
ing a maritime passage through Egypt 
for the benefit of mankind. 

^w ^w ^^ ^^ ^ff ^^ 

Recovering from the stifling efiects of 
the hot Khamsin wind, which, prostra- 
ting both man and beast, had overtaken 
us in our soUtary wanderings beneath 
the flaming sun of the Desert, we halted 
the caravan to slake our thirst at a 
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cool, refreshing stream, which skirts the 
Oasis of Lake Maxama, and encamped 
for the night. A truly green spot, 
with its delicious cluster of date-trees 
stretching out their shady boughs, 
as if to invite man to rest there. 
And how grateful to the body is that 
repose when the toil of the day is over, 
and the traveller stretches his weary 
limbs in some cool shade ? A blessed 
sinking into reflection, a pleasant apathy 
of repose steals over him, and he dreams 
of home. 

It is in moments such as these that man 
is most given to reflection. It is here 
that the past and present are most vividly 
imaged, and appear before him like a 
mirage in the desert, with no sound to 
disturb, and no object to dispel. 
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Face to face with nature, far from the 
abodes of crowded cities — from the scenes 
of gaiety and mirth — from the toil of 
endless study, and the fever of unsated 
ambition, he experiences a foretaste of 
that greatest of all blessings — rest! 
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